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BURD SHIPPEN PATTERSON 


The hand of death has again invaded the membership 
of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, and 
called to the Great Beyond its honored secretary. 

Burd Shippen Patterson died on June 19, 1924, after 
an illness of about three months. He was born on June 
21, 1857, in Pottsville, Pa., and was a son of Joseph S. and 
Sarah Elizabeth (Weaver) Patterson. He was educated in 
the schools of his native town, graduating from the Potts- 
ville High School in 1873. After his graduation he studied 
the profession of law and was admitted to the Schuylkill 
County Bar in 1878, but never engaged in the active prac- 
tice of that profession. His natural bent was to journalism 
and he for a number of years edited a newspaper in Schuyl- 
kill County and while engaged in this work was honored 
from time to time by election and appointment to different 
positions of trust and confidence at the hands of the citi- 
zens of Pottsville. 

Later he came to Pittsburgh and entered the employ 
of the Pittsurgh Times as editorial writer, in 1893, and 
later occupied a like position with the Pittsburgh Post. 
Leaving the active journalistic field, although he never 
abandoned it entirely, he became engaged in the promotion 
of civic affairs and rendered valiant service in connection 
with many activities of the Pittsburgh Chamber of Com- 
merce and other organizations in their efforts to improve 
the inland waterways and particularly was he active for 
mény years as Secretary of the Lake Erie and Ohio Rive: 
Canal Board. 
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Commission from 1909 to 1914, and his record of service 
in that capacity especially fitted him as the logical head of 
the present Civil Service Commission to which he was ap- 
pointed by the Mayor of the City of Pittsburgh, a position 
held by him at the time of his death. 

He was ever a leading spirit in the promotion of his- 
torical matters, notably the Sesqui-Centennial Celebration 
of Pittsburgh in 1908; the celebration of the beginning of 
the Steam Ship Navigation on the Western Waters in 
October, 1911, in which celebration his enthusiasm, inter- 
est as well as his participation in the famous voyage from 
Pittsburgh to New Orleans on the steamer “New Orleans”, 
a replica of the first Western Steam Boat to ply these 
waters, is remembered by all of us. Then there was the 
celebration of the One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Anni- 
versary of Allegheny County in September, 1913, to the 
success of which his genius for organization contributed 
much. At the time of his death he was Secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies, becoming 
its vice president from 1918 to 1920, and its president from 
1920 to 1922. He was one of the promoters of the many 
play-grounds for children in the City of Pittsburgh and 
the author of the first play-ground law passed by the Legis- 
lature in Pennsylvania in 1909. His activities in Civic 
affairs were so numerous and variea that to enumerate 
them would exceed the proper limits of this minute. 

In religion he was an Episcopalian, and in politics a 
Republican. In club life he held membership in the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Author’s Club of Pittsburgh, 
and won much commendation upon his authorship and pub- 
lication of a romance of Colonial Pennsylvania entitled, 
“The Head of Iron’. 

We of the Historical Society best know him as our 
genial, active and efficient secretary since May, 1909, and 
to him and his activities belongs, in a great measure, the 
credit for the high place our society has attained in mem- 
bership and achievements along the lines for which it was 
organized. He was a tireless worker, true and ever loyal 
in his friendships and stood out in the community life of 
Pittsburgh as a truly spirited citizen. 
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Echoes of Early Hazelwood and Glenwood 


At the death of the Hon. Henry Woods, of Bedford, in 
1836, he left two sons. They inherited, besides considerable 
other property, the one-half of the Scotch Bottoms farm (the 
present Hazelwood), bequeathed to their father by his broth- 
er, John Woods, in 1817. The boys were left under the 
guardianship of James Ross, Jr., and Chas. Bradford, Pitts- 
burgh attorneys, and Josiah Espy, a prominent lawyer of 
Bedford and Somerset Counties, Pa. During their minority, 
Henry and John George Woods made their home with the 
family of Josiah Espy, and when the Espy family removed 
to Columbus, Ohio, the boys accompanied them. There they 
attended preparatory schools, and later were sent to college. 


At the age of nineteen years, John George Woods made 
a visit to his old home at Bedford, Pa., and there met and 
married Miss Mary Ann Piper, daughter of Major Wm. 
Piper. The young couple came to Pittsburgh on their 
wedding trip in a beautiful satin-lined coach. They lived 
for a time in the old stone house on the Scotch Bottoms 
farm, in Peebles Township, Allegheny County, Pa. the old- 
est house in Hazelwood, built by John Woods, prior to 1800. 
John Woods never lived here, his home being in Pittsburgh, 
but this house had always been occupied by the tenant on 
the farm. It is a large, two-story building of irregular 
stone, and still stands, surrounded by extensive grounds, 
at the corner of Chatsworth Avenue and Tullymet Street, 
in Hazelwood. The stone with which it was built was 
quarried on the farm. The water supply, in early years, 
was obtained from a well blasted out of the solid rock, to 
a depth of sixty feet or more. John George Woods (1) 
and his bride were the first members of the Woods family 
who ever lived in this house, or on the Scotch Bottoms 
farm. They remained only until their new dwelling was 
completed. 


On an eminence above the present Second Avenue, be- 
tween Flowers and Hazelwood Avenues, Mr. Woods built 
his home, a large two-story brick mansion, with mansard 
roof. It was completed about 1840. When the young 
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couple first occupied this dwelling, the country surround- 
ing was covered with fine forests, in which flourished many 
hazel-nut trees. They gave the name, Hazel Hill, to the 
eminence chosen as the site of their home, and joined the 
name, Hazel, to the family name of Woods (dropping the 
“s” for the sake of euphony), making the name—Hazel- 
wood—which was given to the district; and although, in 
1868, this district became a part of the city of Pittsburgh, 
as the old Twenty-third Ward, it is still known as Hazel- 
wood. 


During the gold excitement in California, in 1849, 
John George Woods went West, and was gone two or three 
years. (2) He was not very successful, and had to write 
to his brother for funds to return home. The money was 
sent, and he reached Pittsburgh much broken in health. 
He was a member of the Duquesne Greys, and saw active 
service during the Civil War. He died in the West Penn 
Hospital. His sword, used during the War of the Rebel- 
lion, is still in possession of Pittsburgh members of the 
Woods family. The family of John George Woods and 
wife consisted of three children: Lucinda, who became 
the wife of Col. Richard Penn Smith, a descendant of Wm. 
Penn, founder of Pennsylvania, and they lived on Staten 
Island, New York; Florence Augusta, wife of Dr. Hilton; 
and William Henry (named after his two grandfathers), 
who followed a sea-faring life. They all removed to Phil- 
adelphia and are now deceased. The second husband of the 
widow of J. G. Woods was Dr. Geo. W. Duffy of Philadel- 
phia. 

The property of John George Woods, in Hazelwood, was 
sold off, Marshall Swartzwelder, a prominent attorney, 
managing the sale of it. Mr. Preston, of the firm of Pres- 
ton & Everson, who had a manufactory near the Tenth 
Street Bridge, Pittsburgh, rented the Hazel Hill mansion for 
atime. Then it was the home of Marshall Swartzwelder 
and family. Later, the late Hill Burgwin, Esq., purchased 
the dwelling and the ground surrounding it, fronting on 
Second Avenue, between Flowers and Hazelwood Avenues, 
and extending back on the hill to about Sylvan Avenue. 
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The Hazel Hill mansion was the Burgwin family home until 
Mr. Burgwin’s death, in 1898. Soon afterward, his heirs 
laid off a plan of lots on the grounds, which had become 
valuable for building purposes, and the old mansion was 
torn down, about 1900, and Hazel Hill partially leveled. 
Chatsworth Avenue was extended through the tract to 
Flowers Avenue, and many handsome brick dwellings have 
been built on this land, within the last twenty-five years. 
The Second Avenue frontage is now entirely built up with 
large brick business blocks. 

The line of division of the Hazelwood farms of John 
George Woods and his elder brother Henry (better known 
in Pittsburgh as Harry) Woods, was about the present Ber- 
wick Street ( a little cross street between Second and 
Chatsworth Avenues, city side of the Lewis Recreation 
Park). Both farms fronted on the Monongahela River, 
and extended for about a mile from it. Henry Woods’ 
tract extended from Four Mile Run (near the present 
Greenfield Avenue) to about the present line of Berwick 
Street, and John George Woods’ farm from that point to 
the present Tecumseh Street. There were about 530 acres 
in the two farms. John George Woods sold a tract (now 
the Lewis Recreation Park) at an early day, to his father- 
in-law, Maj. Wm. Piper. On part of the John George 
Woods farm there was laid out, in 1835, a plan of lots, be- 
tween the Monongahela River and the Braddock’s Field 
Plank Road. R. E. McGowan, was the surveyor, and the 
plan was recorded July 24, 1856 (3). Another plan, or 
subdivision of this farm, was surveyed by Mr. McGowan, 
and recorded July 6, 1857 (4). Several large tracts were 
sold to individuals. Additional sales of the remainder were 
made, following the completion of the Pittsburgh & Con- 
nellsville Railroad through this district, in 1861. That 
railroad adopted the name—Hazelwood—for their station 
in this locality (5). The sale of the Hazelwood farms 
owned by the Woods brothers followed the completion of 
the Braddock’s Field Plank Road, in 1851, and that of the 
Pittsburgh & Connellsville Railroad (now the B. & O. R. R.) 
in 1861.° 
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Henry Woods, Jr., after completing his course in col- 
lege at Gambier, Ohio, went West, in 1844. His relatives 
still possess the pistol which he carried with him across the 
Rocky Mountains, with which he shot many Buffaloes. 
After his return, he came to Pittsburgh to visit the family 
of his uncle, the Hon. James Ross, and while he was there, 
he met Miss Rachel Elizabeth Keller, daughter of Daniel 
and Prudence (Jackson) Keller. The Keller family 
originally owned the land on the site of St. Francis Hospi- 
tal and St. Mary’s Cemetery, Pittsburgh. Henry Woods 
married Miss Keller, and brought his young wife out to 
Hazelwood, to choose a site for a home, but she preferred 
the city, she said, “to the backwoods”. Accordingly, the 
farm was kept rented, and their first home was on Penn 
Street (now Penn Avenue), on the site of the present 
Joseph Horne store, when that part of Pittsburgh was 
among the best of the city’s residential districts. Henry 
Woods was Collector of the Port of Pittsburgh, during the 
administrations of Presidents Taylor and Fillmore, and 
was one of the commissioners appointed by the Govern- 
ment to superintend the erection of the new Custom House 
and Post Office at the corner of Fifth and Smithfield Streets 
(on the site of the present Park Building) (6). Mr. Woods 
was instrumental, together with other men of means, in 
securing the building of the Braddock’s Field Plank Road 
along the right bank of the Monongahela through his own 
and other farms, and (7) was one of the managers of the 
road. He had run once, unsuccessfully, for the office of 
sheriff of Allegheny County, Pa., before being elected in 
1861. He still held the office at the time of his death (8). 


In April, 1855, Mr. Woods removed with his family to 
Hazelwood, to a new house he had built near the present 
Marion Station, on the B. & O. R. R. This was the home 
of the family until 1859, at which time the lease expired on 
the old stone dwelling, corner of Chatsworth Avenue and 
Tullymet Street. Mr. Riddle, the last occupant, vacated 
the premises, and the family of Henry Woods removed to 
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this old dwelling, which was their home for many years. 
Mr. Woods called his land here Tullymet, a name still pre- 
served in that of the street. On the hill back of the stone 
house, a fine peach orchard was set out by Mr. Woods. It 
consisted of 1,500 trees, and proved a veritable gold mine to 
his family when the trees began bearing. The peaches 
were of large size, and fine quality and flavor. They sold 
readily at $5 per basket, and the money derived from this 
source was to help in paying for the education of the chil- 
dren of the family. Mr. Woods was also successful in get- 
ting thirteen magnolia trees to grow in the grounds near 
his home. They throve in this uncongenial climate, when 
his neighbors labored in vain to keep their trees of the same 
kind alive. Financial reverses came to Henry Woods and 
family, by reason of the dishonesty of a friend. This man, 
in whom Mr. Woods had the utmost confidence, was trusted 
with the funds for the erection of a large Protestant Hos- 
pital in Allegheny City. Mr. Woods had gone security for 
him, and when he decamped with the hospital funds, Mr. 
Woods was forced to make the amount good. He owned 
a farm in Fayette County, Pa., another in Ohio, property 
inherited from his father at Bedford, Pa., and vicinity; 
and his Hazelwood farm. All of this property was sacri- 
ficed. Some parts of the Hazelwood farm had already been 
sold off. The first tract sold was to Wm. Watson and 
brothers. John J. Roggen purchased, about 1850, a large 
tract of Henry Woods farm, fronting on the Monongahela 
River, and other individuals had purchased smaller por- 
tions. Mr. Woods laid out a plan of lots on his land, be- 
tween the Monongahela and the Braddock’s Field Plank 
Road, which were advertised in the Pittsburgh papers as 
for sale, in July, 1853 (9). Another part of the farm was 
surveyed by R. E. McGowan, in October, 1857, and this 
plan was recorded October 14, 1859. It was above the 
Braddock’s Field Plank Road (marked on the plan as 60 
feet wide), and on the city side adjoined the Wm. Watson 
property, and on the opposite side that of John George 
Woods and his father-in-law, Major Wm. Piper. Mr. Woods 
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did not long survive the loss of the property. He died at 
Cresson, Pa., in August 1863. He left his widow, four daugh- 
ters and one son. His daughter, Rachel, died in 1873; Pru- 
dence died in 1893; and Maria in 1905. The only son, Harry, 
youngest of the family, died in 1882, at the age of twenty 
years. The family was left in straitened circumstances af- 
ter the death of Mr. Woods. Of the fine farm in Hazelwood, 
all that was left to them was the family home, the old stone 
house, corner of Chatsworth Avenue and Tullymet Street, 
and some ground surrounding it. This also is now owned 
by other parties. 

Mrs. Woods was a fine musician. She and her sister, 
Mary D. Keller, as young ladies, were among the most ac- 
complished amateur musicians of their day in Pittsburgh, 
and enjoyed the friendship of Stephen C. Foster, the 
famous Pittsburgh composer and song writer. He dedi- 
cated the song, “There’s a Good Time Coming”, to Miss 
Mary D. Keller, and a “Gallopade and Waltz’, to Miss 
Rachel E. Keller (later Mrs. Woods). Mr. Foster did not 
always write the words of his songs, but often fitted the 
music to some poem which caught his fancy, as in the case 
of the song, “There’s a Good Time Coming”, on the printed 
copy of which it is stated that the words were taken from 
the London Daily News . After the marriage of Henrv 
Woods and Miss Rachel E. Keller, Mr. Foster was a fre- 
quent visitor at their home, on the corner of Fifth and 
Penn, on the site of Joseph Horne’s store. The Woods 
home here became a center for many musical folks in Pitts- 
burgh. Stephen C. Foster married Miss Jane McDowell, 
daughter of Dr. McDowell (and a sister of Mrs. John D. 
Scully, of Hazelwood). One evening, Mr. Foster had 
brought a friend Mr. W. H. McCarthy (10), who frequently 
wrote the words for Mr. Foster’s songs and was a well- 
known actor, to visit the Woods family. During the even- 
ing Mr. Foster composed the music of the song, “Jennie 
With the Light Brown Hair’, so called in honor of his wife. 
It was published by Firth, Pond & Co., and was on sale at 
Henry Kleber’s music store, in Pittsburgh, in June, 1854 
(11). One evening, a party consisting of Messrs. Stephen 
C. Foster, Marshall Swartzwelder, Richard Cowan, and 
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John Cust Blair were serenading the Woods family from 
the front porch steps. Nellie Bly, a comely colored ser- 
vant, poked her head out of the cellar door to listen to the 
music. Mr. Foster observed her and asked, “Who is that?” 
Mrs. Woods replied, “That is Nellie Bly.” The visitors 
were invited into the house. Mr. Foster, seized with one 
of his flashes of inspiration, sat down to the piano and im- 
provised, played and sang the song, “Nellie Bly”, with al- 
most the identical words and music afterward published 
and sung the world over. The daughter of a slave in the 
Woods family, Nellie Bly remained with the family for 
many years after slavery had become a thing of the past, 
dying at an advanced age. She was very proud of the 
song composed by Mr. Foster and named for her. The 
death of Miss Mary D. Keller, a few days before the date 
set for her wedding, occasioned profound grief to her fam- 
ily and friends. Mr. Foster composed the song, “Where is 
Thy Spirit, Mary?” and dedicated it to her memory. For 
some time after the death of her beloved sister, Mrs. 
Woods could not touch the piano which recalled many mem- 
ories of her. 

One day, Mrs. Woods went to Woodwell’s store in 
Pittsburgh, to purchase a new parlor chair (a handsome 
chair, upholstered in maroon-colored velvet, still owned by 
members of the Woods family). Henry Kleber had re- 
cently returned from Europe, where, in 1851, he had pur- 
chased two pianos, one in Paris, France, and the other in 
Leipzig, Germany. They were on exhibition, and Mrs. 
Woods, known to be a talented musician, was invited to 
try these fine instruments. There were not many pianos 
in Pittsburgh at this time, as they were so costly that few 
could afford to buy them, and such instruments as these, 
much superior to the ones in general use, were rare. Upon 
the return of Mrs. Woods to her home, she could talk of 
nothing else. The next morning, Mr. Woods purchased the 
piano of German make, which bears the name, Frederick 
Haupt, and was the first instrument of its kind ever 
brought to Pittsburgh. Stephen C. Foster had also seen 
and admired this piano, and Mr. Woods had hardly left the 
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store when Foster entered, for the purpose of buying it. 
For this reason, and because it was so often used by him, 
or by Mrs. Woods, in playing over one of his new com- 
positions, this piano was jokingly referred to in the Woods 
family as “Stephen Foster’s piano”. It is a handsome in- 
strument, of rosewood, and has two candlestick holders in 
front. In the kindness of her heart, and for the sake of 
the beloved mother and aunt who were friends of the great 
composer in the days when they were all young people to- 
gether, Miss Mary K. Woods, the only surviving child of 
Henry Woods and wife, presented this rare old instrument, 
a couple of years ago, to Mrs. Marion Welsh, daughter of 
Stephen C. Foster, to place in the old Foster home in Law- 
renceville, now owned and maintained by the city of Pitts- 
burgh. In the possession of Mrs. Woods, was a large vol- 
ume of the works of Stephen C. Foster. It was shown to 
the writer, and contains, besides many others, the composi- 
tions dedicated to Mrs. Woods and her sister, by Mr. Foster. 
One of these is the song, “Sadly to My Heart Appealing”, 
dedicated by Mr. Foster to Mrs. Woods. The book was pre- 
sented to the Woods family by Morrison W. Foster (who 
was “Uncle Mitt,” to the Woods children), a brother of 
Stephen C. Foster. In January, 1864, the death of Stephen 
C. Foster took place in New York City (12), but his re- 
mains were brought to Pittsburgh for interment. In later 
years, a movement was started in Pittsburgh for the erec- 
tion of a monument in honor of Pittsburgh’s most famous 
composer and song writer, and subscriptions were received 
for this purpose. Mrs. Woods gladly contributed some of 
the original scores of Mr. Foster’s songs which were in her 
possession, and by this time very valuable, for the benefit 
of the fund. She was much gratified at the successful 
termination of the project. On Sept. 12, 1900, there was 
unveiled in Highland Park a handsome statue of the 
famous composer of whom Pittsburgh is so proud, and 
whom our whole nation delights to honor. The death of 
Mrs. Woods took place on Christmas day, 1904. She had 
survived her husband forty-one years. 





























Mrs. Wocds, seated at the piano purchased for her by her husband, 

Henry Woods. Guitar on which Stephen C. Foster frequently played 

(Afterward stolen by a servant and never recovered). Old tray from 

which Gen. Washington was served at Woods home, Bedford. Box on 

stand, containing pantograph with which Col. George Woods prepared 
plan of Pittsburgh, after his survey in 1784. 
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The only surviving members of the Woods family, in 
Pittsburgh, still bearing the family name, is Miss Mary 
Keller Woods, daughter of Henry and Rachel E. Woods. 
She is the great-granddaughter of Col. George Woods (or 
Judge Woods, as he was called in later life), of Bedford, 
who laid out Pittsburgh in 1784. Miss Woods has owned 
many priceless old family records, some of which, being ad- 
vanced in years, she has already given to those for whom 
she intends them. Among these, besides those already 
mentioned in this history, are books, music, bric-a-brac, 
swords, pistols, etc. She has presented books to both the 
Carnegie Library in Hazelwood and the main Carnegie 
Library, Schenley Park. A library of over one hundred 
volumes, including books originally owned by her father, 
and those of her two grandfathers, Henry Woods, of Bed- 
ford, and Samuel Keller, an early iron merchant in Pitts- 
burgh, was presented by Miss Woods to the Carnegie 
Library, of Pittsburgh. 

James Ross, Jr., son of the Hon. James Ross, became 
the owner of 530 acres of' the Scotch Bottoms farm (the 
present Glenwood), in 1840, at the death of his aunt, Miss 
Mary (or Polly) Woods, daughter of Judge George Woods, 
of Bedford. At the time of his father’s death, in 1847, 
James Ross, Jr., was the only one of the three children of 
the Hon. Jas. Ross and wife, Ann (Woods) Ross, surviving. 
His brother, George Woods Ross, had met his death acci- 
dentally, by drowning, and his sister, Mary Ann, wife of 
Edward Coleman was deceased, leaving three daughters. 
The bulk of the large estate left by the Hon. James Ross 
went to this son, his namesake. He owned the Ross fam- 
ily home in Allegheny City; the Ross property on Grant’s 
Hill; the Ross summer home up the Allegheny River, near 
the present Aspinwall; and considerable other property, 
besides the Scotch Bottoms farm of 530 acres bequeathed 
to him by the will of his aunt, Miss Polly Woods. Like his 
father, Jas. Ross, Jr., was an attorney. He was admitted 
to the bar of Allegheny County, Pa., on April 17, 1822, on 
motion of John B. Alexander. Il] health prevented Mr. 
Ross from being very active in the practice of his profes- 
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sion. His death occurred on Saturday, Nov. 7, 1851. The 
following is the notice of it: 

“James Ross, Esq. died Saturday night, about 9:00 
o’clock, at his country residence, ‘The Meadows.’ He had 
been ill for some weeks of an asthmatic affection, but had 
not been regarded as in any great danger. Strong hepes 
had been entertained of his recovery. Suddenly, the even- 
ing of his death, there was a change for the worse, rapidly 
followed by death.” (13) It is stated that Mr. Ross was a 
man “of intelligence, refined tastes, and liberal charity. He 
inherited great wealth, but, on account of ill health, was 
restrained from active public usefulness.” The funeral 
took place Tuesday, Nov. 11, 1851. 

The name of Glenwood originated in this way. One 
of the first tracts of land sold from the Ross farm consisted 
of about six acres, purchased by a number of wealthy club- 
men, who erected thereon, about 1852, a large club house 
called the Glen Hotel. Its site was above the present 
Second Avenue, on Renova Street, at the mouth of a beau- 
tiful glen, hence the locality was named Glenwood, the 
name Glen being joined to that of the original owners, 
Woods, (with the “s” omitted). It became a part of the 
old Twenty-third Ward of the City of Pittsburgh in 1868, 
(now the Fifteenth Ward), but is still called Glenwood. 
Some of the members of this club had used their influence 
in getting the Braddock’s Field Plank Road built through 
the Scotch Bottoms farms. There were several large 
hotels built along the route of the road, about the time it 
was completed, in 1851, and at Turtle Creek, near the ter- 
minus of the road, two or three hotels were built. The 
Glen Hotel, however, differed from these, while it was run 
by the club, in that it was conducted for the use of the 
members and their friends only. The club employed a 
manager to conduct the hotel, Jos. F. D. Keating, acting in 
this capacity for a time. These weathy clubmen had a 
long race track, extending from Glenwood down to the pre- 
sent Soho, or Twenty-second Street Bridge, and many ex- 
citing races were run over this track. Among the jockeys 
riding horses in these races may be mentioned Felix 
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Laverty, Barney Winslow, and Peter Quinnot. Blooded 
horses owned by members of the club were pitted against 
race horses brought out from the city or its suburbs (14), 
the stake being sometimes $500 or more to the winner. As 
the end of the race was reached, at the present Twenty- 
second Street Bridge, the jockeys began sawing on the 
reins, and yelling “So-ho” at the excited horses, endeavor- 
ing to bring them to a halt. This is said to be the origin 
of the name Soho. 

The Glen Hotel was a very large building and fronted 
toward the present Second Avenue, standing about one 
hundred and fifty feet above it, on ground now occupied by 
Renova Street. The main building had a frontage of 
about two hundred feet. A porch about ten feet wide ex- 
tended along the entire front of the building, and there 
were porches at both ends also. Two wings extended back 
from each side of the main building, there being an open 
space, or kind of court, left between these wings. After 
the club was discontinued, this large frame building was 
conducted in the summer of 1856, as a summer hotel, by 
Jos. F. D. Keating (15). It is described at that time as 
having “most beautiful grounds and shade trees in front, 
and a most inviting lawn and grove in the rear; springs, 
arbors and swings have been supplied by nature and art”. 

The Right Reverend M. O’Connor, Bishop of the Dio- 
cese of Pittsburgh, purchased the property, according to 
the following notice: (16) 

“The Glen Hotel. This fine building, which was sold 
by the sheriff, a few days ago, for the small sum of $6,500, 
is about to pass into the hands of Bishop O’Connor, who 
purposes converting it into a Seminary for the education 
of such Catholics as desire instruction in the higher 
branches of literature.” It was devoted to the education 
of young men for the priesthood, being called St. Michael’s 
Seminary, and was very successful, becoming one of the 
leading Catholic institutions of the kind in the Pittsburgh 
Cistrict. There were generally a hundred or more stu- 
dents attending school here at one time. Among these 
students was the Rev. Daniel J. Devlin, the present pastor 
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of the St. Stephen’s Roman Catholic Church, in Hazelwood. 
In 1877, St. Michael’s Seminary was discontinued, and the 
pupils went to other institutions to finish their courses. 
The building was not in use for a time. In 1881, it was 
again opened as a hotel and had been conducted by four 
different proprietors before it burned to the ground, early 
in April, 1883. The Munsons, who still conduct a large 
hotel on Second Avenue, in Glenwood, were the occupants 
at the time the building burned down. 


The will of James Ross, Jr., bears date of Feb. 8, 1848, 
and disposes of an estate of about $500,000. The disposal 
of the Scotch Bottoms farm of 530 acres (the present 
Glenwood) was made as follows: 


“I devise, in fee, to Mary L. Woods, Elizabeth L. 
Anderson, Anna Dike, (wife of Nathaniel Dike), and to 
Wm. Addison, Chas L. Bradford and Hugh Brady Wilkins, 
in trust, in the name hereafter mentioned—Mary, wife of 
Frank Johnston, to be equally divided among the said four 
parties, to wit: Mary L. Woods, one-fourth; Elizabeth L. 
Anderson, one-fourth; Anna Dike, one-fourth, and the said 
trustees of Mary Johnston, the remaining one-fourth, all 
my land situated in Peebles Township, Allegheny County, 
and State of Pennsylvania, on the Monongahela River, ad- 
joining the property of John George Woods, the said land 
being the same which became vested in me, by virtue of a 
conveyance from my deceased aunt, the late Mary Woods; 
and also by proceedings in partition between myself and 
Henry Woods and John George Woods, I direct that the 
said Mary L. Woods pay out of her share the sum of two 
thousand dollars to her sister, Margaretta (wife of John 
Dike), and I hereby charge the said bequest in favor of 
Margaretta Dike on the said share of Mary L. Woods.” (17) 


The two unmarried cousins named above, Mary L. 
Woods and Elizabeth L. Anderson, had been making their 
home with James Ross, Jr.. who was a bachelor. He be- 
queathed them his household furniture, including the silver 
plate, and books in his library. By a codicil to his will, 
dated Sept. 13, 1851, Mr. Ross made the following changes: 
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“Chas L. Bradford, who is named in my last will and 
testament as one of the executors thereof, being out of the 
United States, and there being an uncertainty as to the 
time of his return, I do hereby substitute in his place and 
stead as one of my executors, the Hon. Hopewell Hepburn, 
of Pittsburgh. I revoke the devise of one-fourth part of 
the Scotch Bottom tract to my said executors for the use 
of Mary, wife of Frank Johnston, and do hereby devise the 
said one-fourth of said Scotch Bottom tract to Mary, wife 
of Frank Johnston, her heirs and assigns, absolutely.” 
There were several bequests of money, including one of 
$5,000 to Virginia, daughter of Nathaniel and Anna 
(Woods) Dike, and one of $10,000 to Mary L. Woods, to 
be paid to her by the executors in quarterly payments, dur- 
ing her lifetime. The bulk of the estate of James Ross, Jr., 
was bequeathed to his nieces, daughters of his only sister, 
Mary Ann (Mrs. Edward Coleman), deceased. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Mrs. S. Kussart. 
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POLITICAL ACTIVITIES IN WESTERN PENNSYL- 
VANIA 1800-1816 * 


When we get a vivid picture of Western Pennsylvania at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century with her little 
towns, her few infant industries, her agricultural pursuits, 
her comparative isolation from busier centers of the east 
due to her geographical position, we realize that here was a 
fertile soil for democracy. The economic interests connected 
with manufactures which now make western Pennsylvania 
a firm adherent to the Republican party, had not then ex- 
tended beyond the mountains. The people recognized these 
interests only as the interests came in conflict with their 
own welfare and economic development. From the very 
birth of the nation, the people west of the mountains had 
been anti-federal. The tax put upon whiskey and the con- 
sequent insurrection in 1794, followed by the troubles in 
Adams administration, only made this opposition more bit- 
ter and made the country ripe for the support of Jefferson 
in 1800. 

In organization and principles the development of the 
Democratic Party here from 1800 to 1816 had a certain unity 
and continuity. During that time the party organization 
became fairly strong in local centers and in counties. There 
seems to have been but little organization in the state as a 
whole. That remained to be worked out in the next period 
with a change from caucus to convention nominations. (1) 

The election of 1800 was a bitter one to the very end. 
For at least two years harsh attacks had been made on the 
administration of Adams. In 1799 both the administration 
and the opposition party had made a desperate attempt to 
win the election of their candidate, for everyone knew that 
whichever party carried the state that year, would again 
carry it in 1800. The Democrats were successful. (2) 

When Thomas Jefferson was put up then by the Demo- 
cratic Party as a candidate for president, he was received 
most enthusiastically in Western Pennsylvania. The prin- 


ciples which he advanced were given in a letter to Gideon 
*Paper read before the Historical Society, May 29, 1917. 
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Granger dated Aug. 13, 1800. (3) They were—l1st the preser- 
vation of rights remaining unquestionably to the state; 2nd 
freedom of religion and of the press; 3rd trial by jury; 4th 
economical administration of the government ; 5th opposition 
to war, to standing armies, to paper money system, and to 
all conjunction, except commercial, with other nations. 

The Alien Act was regarded as an invasion of States 
Rights. (4) In newspaper articles many attacks were made 
also upon the extravagance of the Federals in their admin- 
istration. (5) The Democrats were stimulated and encouraged 
in this campaign by their own press, The Tree of Liberty, a 
weekly paper published in Pittsburgh. 

Albert Gallatin, Democratic-Republican candidate for 
the United States Congress in this western district, received 
a majority in all but two of the seventeen townships of Alle- 
gheny County.(6) The Tree of Liberty also notes that “the 
Republicans have carried all candidates in the five western 
counties by large majorities.” (7) The party was strongest 
possibly in Washington County, the Democratic vote there 
being about five times as large as the Federal vote. 

In 1802 McKean, the Democratic candidate for gov- 
eror, was again successful over the Federal candidate, 
Ross. (8) Both men were strong, but Ross’s party was weak. 
The defeat of the Federalists was so complete that in 1803 
they did not even try to nominate candidates for all the oi- 
fices. There was a rising spirit of dissatisfaction with the 
state judiciary, not always well founded, yet with a real 
basis of discontent. One evil was the delay of trials, often 
for as long as six or seven years. (9) The discontent contin- 
ued to grow until 1805, when it brought on a bitter struggle. 

In 1804 Jefferson was nominated for reelection. The 
Republican members of the legislature met to recommend 
certain citizens to the people for electors. (10) In May the 
Democrats of Allegheny County met in Pittsburgh and ap- 
pointed a committee of correspondence to make arrange- 
ments for the election. (11) This committee recommended 
that the citizens of each township of the county meet at their 
usual places on June 23rd to elect two delegates for a nom- 
inating assembly of the county to meet June 26th. This 
was the first time for such a nominating delegation, but 
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the plan continued to be carried out and elaborated. The 
other counties had similar meetings. Each county nomin- 
ating assembly was to appoint two of their body to meet 
at Mercer in August to nominate a candidate to Congress 
from the western district, which was made up of eight 
counties. 

After the nomination of the congressional candidate, 
the delegates from Allegheny, Beaver and Butler were to 
fix the ticket for their representatives, as these three coun- 
ties formed one representative district. The Democrats had 
an overwhelming majority in the fall, (12) but this big ma- 
jority was not to continue. There were causes at work which 
were to divide the Democratic party and give heart to the 
Federal party. 

We should hardly expect the election of 1805 to be very 
important or interesting, ordinarily, but the course of events 
in Pennsylvania politics brought about a conflict which was 
both interesting and important. To be sure, the county 
judges were often “the worst kind of laymen and small poli- 
ticians, though the state judges were well read in the law”; 
(13) but the judges were Federalists and when the Demo- 
crats had the other offices in the state—governor, senator, 
representative—they could not bear to have the Federalists 
in the judiciary. Complaints came from all parts of the state. 
An attack was made against Addison who was a president 
judge from Allegheny and an ardent Federalist. He was 
impeached and removed from office. (14) Then the state Rep- 
resentatives were asked to impeach three justices of the 
Supreme Court. This was too radical. Danger was scented. 
The whole country was roused against the Democrats. The 
legislature did pass a bill reforming the entire judiciary sys- 
tem of the state, but Governor McKean, although a Demo- 
crat, refused to sanction it. He was immediately criticised 
most severely by those favoring the bill, because he had de- 
fied the will of the people as set forth by their representa- 
tives. (15) 

The Democrats were aroused by their failure. They 
were also sincere in their desire to have these conditions im- 
proved. To do this it seemed to them necessary to have the 
constitution of the state amended. Just here came in the 
two questions upon which the election of 1805 turned—shall 
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the constitution of the state be amended? and—how shall 
it be amended? Unfortunately, while the constitution pro- 
vided that amendments might be made, it made no provi- 
sion for the way in which they should be made. (16) The Fed- 
eralists were of course opposed to any amendment. Every 
one agreed that there were defects in the constitution, but 
the Federalists maintained that the constitution—indeed, 
not any constitution—could be made perfect and that the 
citizens were not competent to revise it. (17) In regard to 
the second question, the radical Democrats, called loudly for 
a convention. (18) Some of the less radical Democrats, 
standing by Governor McKean, were opposed to the call of 
a convention just then to make amendments. They prefer- 
red to leave the matter in the hands of the legislature. (19) 
The legislature had received petitions in favor of a con- 
vention and against it. They referred the matter to the 
people in the coming election for governor. (20) 


The Tree of Liberty took the side of McKean. So July 
24, 1805 the first issue of the Commonwealth appeared. It 
was edited in Pittsburgh also. Its object was “to meet the 
need of a press to speak the will of the people against the 
ambitious and intriguing spirit fostered by the state 
executive.” - 


As in the previous year, delegates were elected to nom- 
inate tickets and committees were appointed to unite the 
activity and energy of the different parts of the counties 
and districts. A new point in organization was brought out 
in a meeting in Washington County held August 28th. Be- 
sides appointing a standing committee to address the citi- 
zens of the county, they advised committees of vigilance in 
each township. (21) Part of their duty was to receive and 
distribute tickets on election day. 


Beaver County held a meeting August 26th according to 
public notice, to investigate the proceeding of the nomina 
ing committee of the county. (22) They claimed that the dele- 
gates had been improperly chosen, because the committee 
which had issued the circular letters calling for township 
meetings, had not been appointed for that purpose. The 
assumption of power by them was contrary to the principle 
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of democracy. They called for new township elections o 
delegates, which were held in September. 


By September the Democrats who were friendly to Mc- 
Kean and who were called “Quids” by other Democrats, had 
joined with the Federalists in making a ticket. (23) In Alle- 
gheny County they had McKean, a “Quid”, for governor; 
James O’Hara, a Federalist, for Congress; and Dr. Andrew 
Richardson, a “Quid”, for State Senator. 


Although McKean was defeated in most of the districts 
of Western Pennsylvania, his large majorities in the eastern 
part of the state gave him the election. With his success the 
call for a convention was given up. (24) The party which 
elected him had, however, no real, permanent bond of union 
and fell apart almost at once after this victory. (25) 


There was little of special interest in political affairs 
again until 1808, except that in 1807 the committees of vigi- 
lance were chosen by ballot instead of being appointed as 
always before. (26) 


Our grievances against England were looming up larger 
and larger. The question of our attitude toward England 
and of action to be taken for our protection occasioned dif- 
ferences of opinion upon which turned the presidential elec. 
tion of 1808. Jefferson had been president for two terms, 
all through which he had been warmly supported by the 
Democrats. In carrying out the policy of peace, of oppo- 
sition to a navy and of encouragement to home industries 
rather than to foreign commerce Congress had passed the 
Embargo Act. Great indeed was the opposition of the 
commercial centers and of the Federals. The Democrats 
found all sorts of excuses and good reasons for it. Western 
Pennsylvania, which was largely an agricultural country, 
so separated from the coast as to receive little benefit from 
exports and imports, or from commerce in any way, had no 
sympathy with the coast towns. She was necessarily de- 
pendent on herself for almost everything. Her people could 
find much good in the Embargo Act. Their pockets were 
not touched. 
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They recognized that the Act could not be a permanent 
measure as it stood then, but declared that even if it were 
removed soon, Congress would have to pass such laws and 
restrictions as would enable our nation to be less depend- 
ant on foreigners. Sudden interruptions to commerce were 
unavoidable. (27) The effects of the embargo were really 
good. It was already leading to the extension of domestic 
manufacturers. Manufacturing societies had been started in 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New York with large capital. 
(28) It was either a question of Embargo or war and the Em- 
bargo was the lesser of the two evils. (29) 

The western counties were all holding meetings, ar- 
ranging for the election of delegates and nomination of can- 
didates. They appointed their committees of correspondence 
and vigilance to carry on the campaign and agreed to sup- 
port Snyder for governor. (30) Snyder was a German and the 
Democrats hoped through him to gain the German vote of 
eastern Pennsylvania. They were not disappointed. Snyder 
not only received large majorities in all the western counties 
but carried the whole state. (31) 

Every county west of the mountain had elected Demo- 
cratic representatives to the next legislature. (32) The 
Democrats, however, did not feel that their work was done, 
but set themselves to assure the success of their electoral 
ticket. (33) 

From this time on until after the War of 1812, foreign 
affairs were uppermost in the minds of the people. Our 
foreign affairs were at a crisis. There was less place for 
the consideration of local affairs in the great national issue. 

In 1811, however, much dissatisfaction arose about the 
nomination of State Senator from the district composed of 
Beaver, Butler, and Allegheny counties. Beaver and Al- 
legheny had each recommended a man from their own coun- 
ty. The senator whose term continued was from Alle- 
gheny County. Beaver County thought it was unjust to 
take both senators from Allegheny County when there were 
three in the district. Her committee of correspondence pro- 
tested that it was contrary to the principle of representa- 
tive democracy. (34) They cited the example of Washing- 
ton and Greene Counties which formed one district. Al- 
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though Washington had a larger population than Allegheny, 
and Greene a smaller population than Beaver, yet there was 
no thought of not allowing Greene one candidate. Some 
of the Democrats of Allegheny County were dissatisfied with 
the nominations made and a new ticket was agreed upon. 
(35) In spite of the unhappy divisions in the party, the 
Democrats were generally successful. (36) 

The party was destined to be divided again the next 
year. On public notice, a meeting of the citizens of Plumb 
Township was held at Turtle Creek Sept. 5, 1818. (37) They 
decided that the crisis in affairs called for a change of men 
and measures. They suggested the further meeting of citi- 
zens in the townships of Allegheny and Butler counties to 
send delegates to make up a ticket on September 19th. 

The change desired was in the presidency. (38) Madi- 
son had been nominated in the usual way by congressional 
caucus. The New York state legislature had, however, nom- 
inated DeWitt Clinton of that state. Clinton’s claim came 
not in the way of political principles, for he held the same 
as Madison, but rather in the mode of nomination. Every 
one agreed that there were some objections to congress- 
ional nominations but the adherents of Madison asserted it 
to be less objectionable than nomination by the legislature 
of a particular state. 

Meetings were called in Pittsburgh of those who favored 
Madison and other meetings of those who favored Clinton. 
(39) Each faction made its own ticket. (40) The Feder- 
als had gained strength, yet were not able to defeat the 
divided Democratic party. (41) The Madison ticket ran al- 
most unanimously in Butler county, and was generally suc- 
cessful in the western country. 

In 1816 the question of caucus nominations came up 
again. The Democratic congressional caucus had on March 
19th nominated James Monroe for President and Daniel 
Tompkins for vice president. (42) The Pennsylvania leg- 
islature had nominated twenty-six electors for the electoral 
choice of president and vice-president. In many of the 
meetings held relative to the election, resolutions were 
passed against caucus nominations. The objections of one 
element of the party were so strong that they were led to 
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hold a convention at Carlisle, which was not very largely 
attended. Here they nominated an independent and un- 
pledged set of electors. (43) 


The Democratic party in Allegheny again suffered a 
division. Each township had always been granted two dele- 
gates to the county nominating assembly. (44) This year 
a meeting in Pittsburgh disapproved of the delegate ticket 
because :—a. the towns were not represented at the delegate 
meetings according to population, taxable inhabitants, or 
taxes actually paid; b. the persons nominated were from 
portions of the county with a small population, in violation 
of the first principles of our forefathers that taxation and 
representation went together; c. the city of Pittsburgh with 
population and taxes nearly equal to that of eleven of the 
townships of the county had no representation whatever. To 
justify their proceedings they published a schedule of tax- 
ables in Allegheny County in 1814 and the amount of taxes 
paid in 1816. (45) 

At the request of a number of delegates and citizens, 
the two committees of correspondence of Allegheny and 
Butler counties met September 5th in order to effect a union 
of republican interest at the election if possible. (46) As 
it was too late for township elections and as there was diffi- 
culty as well as to the apportionment of delegates the com- 
mittees made out a conciliatory ticket, which was partially 
successful. (47) 

There was a post-election meeting of Democrats in 
Pittsburgh at which a plan was made for a later meeting 
to reform the method of calling and conducting Democratic 
meetings, so that contentions and divisions might be pre- 
vented. (48) In 1817 two questions came up, one in re- 
gard to local meetings for nominations, the other in regard 
to state meetings for nominations. Sooner or later the ques- 
tions would have to be answered in a way to change the 
party organization. A separate convention which had been 
proposed did meet in Carlisle March 4, 1817 to nominate a 
candidate for governor. (49) 

So far as the organization of the party was concerned, 
there was very little in 1800. Nominations for president and 
for governor were made by congressional and legislative 
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caucus. Then each town, village or township held a meet- 
ing of all the citizens, made its own nominations, and spent 
its energies in its own little territory. General opinion ex- 
pressed in various ways, gave what concerted action there 
was. In 1804 the party had county committees of corres- 
pondence. These arranged for county nominations by dele- 
gates elected from each township and also for nominations 
from congressional and legislative districts by delegates 
from the several counties composing them. These delegate 
meetings together with the committees of correspondence 
and the committees of vigilance which appeared in 1805 in 
the townships, formed the center of the whole organization 
for the period. The duties and activities were extended; the 
different townships and counties gradually got into closer 
connection. In 1807 they had committees of vigilance for 
the counties as well as for townships. In 1812 the entire ar- 
rangement for the township election of delegates was given 
to the township committee of vigilance. 

The party suffered several times from division in its 
ranks. Notwithstanding these divisions, the Democratic 
party was usually triumphantly successful, due in a meas- 
ure to the lack of organization on the part of their rivals. 
They won all the presidential elections from 1800 to 1816 
and all the elections for governor except in 1805 when part 
of the Democrats joined with the Federalists. In the elec- 
tion of members to congress and the state legislature the 
Democrats were usually successful in the west. Beaver, 
Butler and Washington Counties could be counted on almost 
certainly as having a Democratic majority. Allegheny Coun- 
ty was doubtful, sometimes giving the Federalists a small 
majority as she did in 1814. The greatest strength of the 
Federalist party then was naturally in Pittsburgh, the one 
center of manufacturing and manufacturing interests in the 
western part of the state. Evidences of increased strength 
of the Federalist party and of changes to be made in the 
organization of the Democratic party brought about a new 
period of development after 1816. 

Graduate student, University 
of Pittsburgh. Elizabeth McWilliams. 
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Pittsburgh In The Mexican War * 

The young men of the city of Pittsburgh, who found 
life dull from the lack of excitement in the spring of 1846, 
watched anxiously all war-like moves against Great Britain 
over the Oregon question and against Mexico. A rumor 
reached the city thirteen days before war was declared 
against Mexico, that Mexico had declared war against us. 
(1) Although this was proven to be untrue, it resulted 
in immediate recruiting by the Captains of the exist- 
ing companies. Nine days before war was ‘declared, a 
parade of these various companies took place. The young 
men wished excitement and they made their parade an ex- 
citing affair. Contrary to military rules, the officers 
dressed in clown suits and the privates armed themselves 
with hatchets, axes and broomsticks to make themselves 
appear as ridiculous as possible. (2) But these queer ac- 
tions were supplanted by more military tactics when the 
news arrived on May 13th that war was actually 
declared. (3) 

During the next few days, about ten companies in 
Pittsburgh and vicinity paraded the streets and tried to 
secure recruits, for not one of them had over fifty mem- 
bers. (4) The city became warlike. Boxes of muskets, 
heavy carriages for cannons and ammunition were taken 
from the arsenal to the wharf to be shipped down the river 
to the seat of war. (5) The men at the arsenal worked 
day and night in casting balls, preparing carriages and 
manufacturing arms of various kinds to furnish the war 
supplies needed immediately. (6) The extensive foundry 
of Messrs. Knapp and Totten engaged in casting cannon 
and bomb shells. (7) On the 15th, all companies of the 
city held a joint meeting. A committee composed of one 
commissioned and one non-commissioned officer from each 
company, was appointed to draft resolutions to express the 
sense of the meeting. At first they passed a resolution in 
which they considered that an invasion of any part of the 
American soil, was an attack upon the fireside of every 
man in the country, and in a later resolution they ordered 
Colonel Troville to notify President Polk that their regi- 

*Paper read before the Historical Society, May 27, 1924. 
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ment was ready to go to war at anytime. Two companies, 
the Duquesne Greys and the Jackson Blues, offered their 
services to the Government separately. (8) Different groups 
of men connected with no particular companies, paraded 
the streets and one of them showed its zeal against Mexico 
by capturing her consul here in Pittsburgh. (9) 

It is easy to get the impression from the activity of 
the troops and the supplying of equipment that Pittsburgh 
was strongly for war, but other facts disprove this. Soon 
after war was declared, citizens of other cities held war 
meetings. On two different occasions the editor of the 
Morning Chronicle called attention to this and tried to in- 
fluence the citizens of Pittsburgh to have such a meeting. 
Not until June 5th, two weeks later than other cities, was 
a war meeting held in Pittsburgh. (10) On that evening 
several speeches were made before a large and enthusiastic 
audience. They passed a resolution to have the pay of the 
volunteers increased from seven to twenty-five dollars per 
month and to give each one 160 acres of land. The volun- 
teers were supposed to equip themselves with everything 
except guns. Many refused to enlist on account of this. 
Therefore, at the war meeting, a committee of twenty was 
appointed to raise money for this purpose. (11) This com- 
mittee appointed sub-committees in each ward, but did 
nothing more until a few weeks before the volunteers left 
for Mexico. (12) On that same evening an anti-war meet- 
ing was held but it was poorly attended. (13) 

During this time an editorial fight was going on be- 
tween two of the leading newspapers. (14) The editor of 
the Gazette, a Whig paper, continually called this an unjust 
war and due to the blunders of President Polk. The Post, a 
Democrat paper, favored the war and tried to force the 
editor of the Gazette to explain why his Whig friends in 
Congress had voted for the war. (15) However, all the 
newspapers whether they were for or against the war, stood 
for an energetic prosecution of it. (16) 

One month after war was declared, there were three 
companies who had enrolled the required number of men 
and who were willing to let the Governor offer their services 
to the President whenever the Pennsylvania Volunteers 
were called for. (17) 
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Although war was declared in May, the Pittsburgh 
companies were not called out until the following Decem- 
ber. During this time the town was kept excited by the 
drilling of the companies in the streets almost every even- 
ing and their occasional parading in the day time. (18) 

Knapp and Totten constructed in their foundry, a 
dozen light boats for the use of the army of the Rio 
Grande. They were forty-five feet long, ten feet wide, and 
were constructed in three sections, so that if necessity re- 
quired, they could be taken apart and transported from one 
river to another on wheels. (19) During September 100,000 
horse shoes were ordered by the Government’s agent for 
the use of the Army and 500 wagons were shipped to 
Mexico. (20) On the wharf could be seen at most any 
time, wagons, boats and cannon and other equipment manu- 
factured here and in neighboring cities, to be shipped to 
the army. (21) 

During August and September some of the companies 
left the city and went to encampments that lasted only a 
few weeks. (22) Along in October the volunteers grew 
weary and the question was often asked, “Will the Penn- 
sylvania soldiers be called out?” Occasional rumors to 
that effect excited the boys. (23) 

On November 23rd, the long hoped for news came. 
Ten volunteer companies from Pennsylvania were ordered 
to go to war. Within a few days, the Duquesne Greys and 
the Jackson Blues had offered their services and were later 
accepted. (24) There was much excitement. Some of 
the members dropped out when they saw that they would 
really have to go. On account of this these two companies 
paraded the streets, drumming up recruits to take their 
places. (25) Members of some of the smaller companies, 
seeing no hope, joined the Greys and the Blues. (26) 

On Saturday evening, December 5th, a large assemb- 
lage of citizens made some arrangements to help these 
volunteer companies. A committee of seven was appoint- 
ed to keep in touch with the families of the volunteers dur- 
ing the war, report any want or distress and if so, take 
measures to help. (27) Dr. M. Dowell gave his medical 
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services free to the families of the Jackson Blues. (28) A 
theatre gave its returns one night and the proceeds of a 
ball went to the volunteers. Even the City Council pro- 
posed to give $2000 for the use of the volunteers and their 
families but it was laid over until the next meeting and 
never passed. (29) The most successful of all was the com- 
mittee of twenty appointed in May, which took in $960.95 
in contributions. However, this was given by only a few 
citizens and was small compared with the money raised in 
the city during the winter months for the suffering in 
Ireland. (30) 

Pittsburgh was the place of rendezvous. On Decem- 
ber 15th, and 16th, the Philadelphia troops arrived. (31) 
Two days later, an election was held to select officers to 
command this regiment. Everything went along wel] with 
the exception of a few fist fights. On that same evening 
as on a previous evening, a fight occurred in the streets be- 
tween the Philadelphia and Pittsburgh soldiers. (32) The 
companies attended church on Sunday because they were 
invited by the ministers. The editor of the Journal 
judging from past actions said that some of the boys need- 
ed praying for. (33) 

Before the departure of all Pittsburgh troops, certain 
groups of citizens presented the officers with swords and 
wished them success. On December 22, 1846, the First 
Regiment departed for the seat of war. There was a big 
crowd at the wharf which cheered as the boys left. (34) 

A few days after the departure of the First Regiment, 
the call came for the Second Regiment of Volunteers from 
Pennsylvania. One company from Pittsburgh was ac- 
cepted, the Hibernia or Irish Greens, who had been actively 
recruiting and drilling for the last month. (35) A com- 
mittee of citizens was appointed to raise money for this 
company but it met with no success. (36) From January 
Ist to 5th, 1847, companies from different parts of the 
state arrived in the city. The military election was held 
and it passed off with not half the noise, fighting and drink- 
ing which characterized the former election. In fact these 
volunteers conducted themselves with a great deal of pro- 
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priety and order. (37) On the 9th and 10th, the departure 
took place. When the Hibernia Greens got on board the 
boat, eight of their members were missing and after two 
or three hours of searching, they were found in an intoxi- 
cated condition. When the boat was ready to leave, jost- 
ling took place among the fellows and several fell overboard 
into the ice-cold water and had to be fished out. (38) 
There was not much interest manifested by the citizens 
over the departure of this regiment because of the very 
cold weather. (39) 

This did not quiet the warlike activities in Pittsburgh. 
Two more companies tried to recruit men in hopes that 
a third regiment would be called. (40) However, the men 
anxious for the excitement of war had left and recruiting 
met with little encouragement. (41) During March, thir- 
teen companies from Eastern Pennsylvania and Maryland 
passed through the city for Mexico. The recruiting officer 
in the city, for the regular army, occasionally sent a few 
men down the river. (42) 

On Saturday evening, April 17th, a war meeting was 
held to rejoice over recent victories in Mexico. (43) It 
arranged for an illumination which took place on the fol- 
lowing Saturday evening. All] buildings were lighted up 
with candles, the boys dragged skiffs of burning tar barrels 
through the streets, rockets were fired and the neighboring 
hill-sides were lighted with bonfires. (44) 

Captain P. N. Guthrie raised a company in Pittsburgh 
and left for war during the first part of May. (45) De- 
serters dodged in and out of the city and thirty dollars was 
offered by the Government for anyone caught. Occa- 
sionally one would be brought in. The bounty for enlist- 
ment was twelve dollars and some would eniist, receive the 
money and then try to escape. (46) From time to time, 
soldiers, disabled by sickness arrived home. Also, the re- 
mains of others who had died in service were sent back to 
this city. 

Pittsburgh continued to send large quantities of equip- 
ment to the army. By February, 1847, 250,000 mule shoes 
had been sent. (47) Besides wagons and cannon, a large 
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number of eighteen gallon kegs were manufactured. They 
had strong handles over the bung holes. Two of these 
kegs were to be strapped together at the handles, put over 
a mule’s back and used to carry water across the deserts 
for the army in Mexico. (48) 

Lieutenant Rowley of the Jackson Blues, who had re- 
turned home disabled, was ordered in the fall of 1847, to 
raise a company. (49) He secured 85 men but they did 
not all come from Pittsburgh, for Lieutenant Rowley made 
recruiting marches into outlying districts. (50) Recruit- 
ing in the city continued until the end of the war by officers 
representing the First and Second Regiments who wanted 
recruits to refill their ranks. (51) 

The opponents and supporters of the war gave ex- 
pressions to their views. On Thanksgiving Day, Novem- 
ber 22nd, 1847, a large number of the ministers took the 
opportunity to condemn the war, (52) while the support- 
ers of the war held a meeting about two weeks later. It 
was led mostly by the Democrats and the resolutions it 
passed savored so much of politics that they did not se- 
cure the support of the Whigs. (53) One man submitted 
a minority report in which he censured the government for 
allowing Santa Anna to go in to Mexico. As a result he 
was chased from the hall. (54) At this meeting a com- 
mittee of five was appointed to look after the families of 
the volunteers. During the next two months it secured 
over $400 for this purpose. (55) 

Let us turn back and follow the activities of the Pitts- 
burgh volunteers from the time they left this city until 
they were relieved of their duties in Mexico. The First 
and Second Regiments came together at New Orleans and 
camped for several weeks below that city. Then they 
moved to Lobos Island and from there they went to Vera 
Cruz and took part in the capture of that city. The change 
of climate and bad water caused many of our men to break 
down because they were not accustomed to such 4a life. 
After the surrender of the city on March 27th, 1847, a 
number of sick and disabled soldiers either were discharged 
or resigned. (56) 
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The Pittsburgh boys took part in the capture of Cerro 
Gordo and Jalapa, and about the middle of June they were 
in the city of Pueblo. It was necessary for General Scott 
to keep his line of communication with Vera Cruz open and 
additional troops were needed. Captain Guthrie’s com- 
pany was accepted and joined the main army at Pueblo in 
July. (57) Warner, in his History of Allegheny County, 
says that Lieut. Rowley’s company also joined the main 
army at Pueblo in July, 1847, but according to the news- 
paper accounts, Lieut. Rowley’s company left Pittsburgh 
for Mexico in the following November and could not have 
gotten there in time to have participated actively in any 
campaign. (58) 

On August 8th, the main army marched for the City 
of Mexico. The Pittsburgh companies were separated for 
the first time, for the First Regiment was left at Pueblo. 
The City of Mexico was captured in September and the 
army remained there for nine months until the treaty of 
peace was signed. (59) 

On May 29, 1848, they received their orders to start 
home. The ranks of the Pittsburgh companies were sadly 
depleted for many of the men had died at Vera Cruz, 
Jalapa, Perrote and Pueblo. The regiments rested 
through the day and marched at night on account of the 
hot weather. On the 20th of June they embarked on a 
steamer for New Orleans (60) from which place they 
would sail up the Mississippi River to Pittsburgh. 

When the news arrived in Pittsburgh that the soldiers 
were coming home, a meeting of the citizens was held to 
make arrangements for their reception. A committee was 
appointed to take charge of the affair. (61) It found out 
the definite dates for the arrivals. The Second Regiment 
was to arrive on the 10th of July and the First on the 15th. 
Two days before each arrival, boat loads of citizens and 
friends went down the river to meet these volunteers. 
Both regiments were received at the wharf by immense 
crowds of citizens, with the ringing of bells, firing of can- 
non and every demonstration of enthusiastic patriotism 
and joy. Then processions followed through the streets. 
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These volunteers looked remarkably well to the citizens 
although they were sun-burnt and weather beaten. (62) 


A few days later, a boat arrived with the remains of 
thirteen dead soldiers who belonged to the Duquesne 
Greys and two or three who belonged to the Jackson Blues. 
(63) The ambition of the Irish Greens was to bring home 
the remains of their dead but they were unsuccessful. 
Although the citizens of Pittsburgh had sent 150 dollars to 
finance the undertaking, the two men who were sent ahead 
to prepare the bodies and to meet the rest of their com- 
pany at Pueblo, were never heard of again. (64) 


The Duquesne Greys left with 88 members but only 
28 returned in good health, 25 either were killed or died 
of disease, while 22 were discharged or had deserted. (65) 
The Hibernia Greens left with 84 members, Captain Guth- 
rie’s company left with the full quota required but the 
number was not given. (66) Lieut. Rowley left with 85 
men. The casualties of these three companies were not 
found. 


Many meetings were held by local organizations 
throughout the city in which the officers told of their ex- 
periences in Mexico. (67) Public funerals were held by 
each company for their dead members. (68) Within two 
weeks after their arrival, all the men had been given three 
months extra pay and had been discharged. (69) The old 
members of the Duquesne Greys raised money for a monu- 
ment in honor of their dead. (70) 


Thus ended the war activities of Pittsburgh. It is 
apparent from the records of that time that our city was 
not wholly united on the question of fighting the Mexican 
War, but it is nevertheless true that once our men had en- 
tered the service they made a record concerning which we 
have no cause for regret. 


Morton E. Stearns, 


Sugar Grove, Warren County, Pa. 
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The Mission And Importance Of A Local 
Historical Magazine* 

A loca] historical magazine is usually an organ of a 
local historical society. Its mission and importance, there- 
fore, are dependent upon the functions and work of a local 
historical society. 

The average society of this type is a peculiar combin- 
ation of library, museum, picture gallery, research institu- 
tion, and publishing corporation. As such a combination 
it has or may have half a dozen or more functions. Nearly 
two decades ago these were set forth by the American His- 
torical Association. (1) 

They include: (1) a survey of the archeaeology and 
ethnology of the district, the acquisition of a collection 
illustrating the same and co-operation in fraternal] rela- 
tions with local collectors, private and public, and the publi- 
cation of joint check lists of the objects acquired; (2) the 
acquisition or at least the listing of the local records such 
as those of the county, city, town or village governments, 
of the courts, the churches, and the schools; (3) the sys- 
tematic collection of diaries, mercantile account books, 
anniversary addresses, private letters describing early life 
and manners, field books of surveyors, etc.; (4) the collec- 
tion and preservation of local newspaper files; (5) the 
solicitation by persons conversant with local history of in- 
formation from pioneers; (6) the collection of all manner 
of miscellaneous local printed matter—such as the year 
books of societies, churches, and clubs, the programmes of 
entertainments, and the catalogues and memoranda of 
educational or other public and private institutions. Re- 
lated to all these functions and in a way the capstone of 
the work of the society is the function of publication. 

The function of publication on the part of a local his- 
torical society may have either broad or limited scope, a 
matter largely dependent upon financial support and 
and strength. 

Publication in its broad scope may include carefully 
edited volumes of the archives and other historical material 


*Address before the Historical Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, September, 1922. 
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classified above. It may include a series of volumes com- 
posed of monographs, essays, and addresses based on 
original material. Certainly it should include biblio- 
graphies and check lists of collections. Each of these three 
types of broad scope publication activity is important. In 
regard to the first, a distinguished American editor says, 
“The printing of documents and materials * * * is the 
work which counts in the long run, the work which gives 
permanent value to the society’s volumes.” (2) The 
second type may be the finished product of historiograph- 
ical work. Unfortunately it is often not the finished pro- 
duct, and in regard to earlier volumes of this type Dr. 
Jameson has made the discouraging remark that nearly 
all the articles and essays are obsolete and antiquated. (3) 
The third type is a matter of service, partly to the local 
clientele but more particularly to others elsewhere work- 
ing in the general field of history. 


Publication of a limited scope may include both a vol- 
ume of annual proceedings and a quarterly magazine. It 
may resolve itself into a choice of one of these two. With 
the latter choice I am concerned. 


Anyone who is familiar with the volumes of a local 
historical magazine such as our own, is aware that as a 
rule, a quarterly historical magazine is a substitute in a 
small way for the more elaborate works of broad scope 
publication. Through its magazines the local historical 
society in humble fashion endeavors to meet some of the 
responsibilities involved in the manifold functions of such 
an institution. In a sense, therefore, further discussion 
is not necessary. Nevertheless, a review of these respon- 
sibilities in particular relation to a quarterly magazine may 
put the matter of the mission and importance of our maga- 
zine more clearly before us. 


The first mission of a local historical magazine is the 
publication of matter which stimulates interest in local 
history. Loca] history is the reason for the organization 
and maintenance of local historical societies, for they win 
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their public support, their money, and their members by 
devoting themselves to matters of local historical signi- 
ficance. The importance of this is not always realized. 
As an old editorial puts it, “It is clear enough, upon a 
moment’s reflection that the progress of any community 
must rely to a great extent upon the spirit of patriotism, 
while patriotism must rely in turn to a great extent either 
upon racial feeling or else upon a background of history and 
tradition.” (4) A somewhat different statement of that 
idea is that “one of the principal aims of an historical 
society should be the cultivation among the masses of that 
civic patriotism which is inevitably the outgrowth of an 
attractive presentation of local history.” (5) The rising 
generations should receive instructions in “the deeds of 
valor, the acts of statesmanship, or the honors in the field 
of letters achieved by the men who once walked the streets 
they now walk.” (6) 

Our community is frequently criticised for lack of com- 
munity spirit, which is but another designation for local 
patriotism. With our vast foreign population it is obvious 
that we cannot depend greatly upon racial feeling for its 
stimulation. We must, therefore, if we wish more com- 
munity spirit, cultivate the background of local history and 
tradition. The dissemination by our society through its 
quarterly magazine of accurate materials bearing on local 
history is vital as the foundation upon which such instruc- 
tion may be built up. We should even go beyond this. 
Popularization should follow publication. This might be 
done by lectures, pamphlets, pageants, or even school 
books. Successful results of such popularization would 
bring about a civic comprehension of the importance of the 
location of the place, of its topography, geology, and 
botany, of the history of its settlement, of the establish- 
ment of its early churches, of its growth and municipal 
history, of its important public buildings, of its military 
activities, of its industries, of its railroads, of its highways, 
of its commerce, of its educational institutions, and of the 
noted men and women who were born or have lived in the 
town or visited it. (7) 
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In the matter of publication of local material a caution 
is necessary. It has long ago been expressed by others. 
(8) Our duties and fields must not be conceived in too 
narrow a sense. Dr. Jameson states that (9) “There are 
some topics of local history which are merely local and 
nothing else, and there are those which, while no less im- 
portant to the history of the locality, are also of significance 
with respect to the larger life of the nation.” (10) The 
historical society which does not interest itself in these 
topics of larger significance, according to Dr. Jameson, 
“fails of the best part of its mission.” (11) “American 
history, locally exemplified”, he holds to be the field of 
work of a loca] historical society. (12) Certainly it should 
be the ideal continuously held in mind by collector, custo- 
dian, research student, writer, publication committee, and 
editor. 


Another caution in regard to the publication of local 
historical material is advisable. It should not consist of 
mainly genealogical compilations. Nor should recent his- 
tory be sacrificed in the fascination of origins. Both 
genealogies and excessive antiquarianism are short of the 
highest possibilities of a historical magazine. 


“Our historical societies would add greatly to their 
usefulness if, in their published work and what they do in 
furtherance of research, they would pay more attention to 
the more recent periods of American history.” (13) I 
think it may be said in regard to the five volumes of the 
magazine put out under the able editorship of Mr. Dah- 
linger that these cautions have hitherto guided the policy 
of our magazine. 


Another mission of a loca] historical magazine is the 
stimulation of interest in critical, scientific, professional, 
historical research. This can be accomplished in several 
ways. One way is by example, by setting up, in material 
printed, satisfactory canons of historical composition and 
publication. Another not less important is by offering 
facilities for the publication of work well done. 
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This leads directly to the question of the relation of the 
educational institutions of a region to the loca] historical 
societies. This has been a matter of concern for many years 
in America. (14) Local history offers the best opportun- 
ity for exhaustive graduate work. Materials for advanced 
research in other fields of history are often lacking. A 
bond between educational institutions and the historical 
society which should be of advantage to both, can often be 
established. From the standpoint of the society it is 
worth while to arouse the interest of students in these 
institutions in local history “so as to secure their participa- 
tion after leaving college in the work of historical societies. 
For what the societies need above everything else is active 
members who know enough history to give a local event its 
national setting and whose knowledge of the historical 
development of mankind is sufficient to prevent them from 
arriving at absurd conclusions.” (15) In this connection 
the amount of time at the disposal of a student and the 
volume of research which can be done by many students 
under satisfactory direction are matters of importance. 
Historical publication by others requires long years of re- 
search at odd moments or the most fortunate circum- 
stances in the disposal of one’s time. 

I may add at this point the remark that the relations 
between the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania 
and the University of Pittsburgh have been most happy 
and gratifying. With the expansion of the work of the 
University the importance of the Historical Society at its 
very doors will be increasingly appreciated. It is to be 
hoped that the faculty and students of the University will 
bring strength to the Society, and the Society through its 
library, collections, and publications will offer increasing 
encouragement to the generations which come on all too 
rapidly behind us. 

In connection with the matter of critical advanced re- 
search in local history by students in educational institu- 
tions it may be observed that the undeveloped possibilities 
in Western Pennsylvania are many. Printed materials in 
newspapers, memoirs, and directories and unpublished 
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archives are easily available. This region offers wonder- 
ful opportunities for detailed economic studies of great im- 
portance. It offers hardly less wonderful opportunities for 
sociological research and surveys; and it is rich in material 
for valuable biographical studies in both earlier and later 
days. One mission of our magazine is to stimulate such 
research and in so far as our limitations permit publish its 
results when they are presented. 

Yet another mission of a local historical magazine and 
one of no small importance is the revelation to others at a 
distance and the critical interpretation for them of the best 
of our past and present. Any community owes this much 
to itself. Its light should not be kept hidden under a 
bushel. Such a revelation and interpretation if scientifi- 
cally critical need not violate the cause of true perspective. 

In regard to the editorial policy of the future I may 
be permitted to say that a serious effort will be made to 
maintain the high standard of excellence reached by the 
former editor. Articles dealing with all phases of local 
history are solicited and will be given careful consideration 
by the publication committee. An earnest endeavor will 
be made to see that articles published are in satisfactory 
shape, preferably in that of scientific historical mono- 
graphs. In this respect the standard set by other his- 
torical magazines, such as the American Historical Maga- 
zine, will be kept before us as a guide. 

It should be our policy to encourage contributions to 
our magazine by those at a distance who in some way or 
other have become interested in research in Western 
Pennsylvania history. 

Finally as a matter of editorial policy, while the publi- 
cation in our limited way of many kinds of material cover- 
ing many aspects of local history early and recent, will be 
kept up, a special effort will be made to locate and print 
manuscript material in the nature of documentary sources 
which have not yet appeared in print. It is thus in the 
opinion of crtics that we can be of most service both to 
eurselves and others. 

University of Pittsburgh Alfred P. James 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE PRINTING OF DOCUMENTS 
RELATING TO AMERICAN HISTORY * 


1. The headline of individual documents.—If the document is 
a letter, the name of the sender and that of the person addressed 
should be printed in small capitals immediately above its beginning, 
thus: 


GEORGE WASHINGTON TO JOHN ADAMS 
If it is an official letter, addressed to an official as such, the 
form should be: 
GEORGE WASHINGTON TO THE SECRETARY OF WAR 
(Timothy Pickering), or 
ANDREW JACKSON TO THE GOVERNOR OF VIRGINIA 
(William Branch Giles), 


If the publication consists of a series of letters written by, or 
to, one man, a heading of the form TO JOHN ADAMS, or FROM 
JOHN ADAMS will suffice. If it is not a letter, a very brief des- 
cription should be placed in the heading, e. g.. REPORT OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

2. The description of the manuscript.—This should be given in 
the first footnote to the document. The reference mark to this foot- 
note should be placed either against the heading described in the 
last paragraph or against the date, if the document bears a date 
as its first words. The description should present, first, a statement 
whether the document is entirely by the author’s hand written by 
a secretary and signed, etc. For this purpose the usual symbols 
could be used, namely, A. L. S. (autograph letter signed) A. D. S. 
(autograph document signed), L. S. (letter signed), D. S. (document 
signed), A. N. S. (autograph note signed), A. N. (autograph note). 
Next should follow a statement as to the location of the manuscript, 
indicating the public institution or private collector in whose pos- 
session it is. In the former case the volume, page, or numerical 
designation by which the institution has cataloged the manuscript 
should be given. If the main substance of the publication consists 
of documents of one particular collection, repetition can be avoided 
in the case of documents drawn from that source by initials placed 
at the right of the heading: e. g., if the letters of Jackson were 
being printed and most of them were derived from the collection 
of Jackson manuscripts in the Library of Congress, the heading 
could read, in the case of such letters, 

TO JOHN SMITH J. MSS. 


*Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the 
year 1905 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1906), I, 45-48. 
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Thirdly, if the document whose text is being printed is not an 
original letter actually sent, but a draft or a copy, the fact should 
be stated in the first footnote. Where the writer, though he is not 
the author, is a known person, his name also should be given there. 
In a typical instance accordingly, the first footnote to the document 
might have the form, “A. L. S. Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
James Wilson MSS., Vol. I, no. 26. Draft, in handwriting of John 
Rutledge.” 

8. The date—If the letter or document begins with a date, 
this should be presented in the form which it bears in the manu- 
script. But if the date lies between the years 1582 and 1752 it 
should be repeated in a double form, presenting it in both old style 
and new style, thus: 

“Feb. the 11th, 1731. (February 11 173%).” 

Where it is certain that all the documents which are to be printed 
in the proposed volume are dated uniformly in new (or in old) 
style, it may be sufficient to set forth the fact once for all in the 
preface. If the matter presented does not consist of letters, and 
presents no dates, or infrequent dates—for instance, in long narra- 
tives which are being reprinted—it is often desirable that the date 
of the transactions referred to upon a given page should be set 
in the running headlines of that page. If a document is undated, 
and the date is conjecturally supplied, it should be set in square 
brackets, with a question mark if there is any doubt. In such cases 
it is well to scrutinize the watermark of the paper and state the 
date which it gives, if any. 

4. The text.—Save for certain exceptions, to be noted here- 
after, the manuscripts should be printed as written, with exactness 
in respect to words, spelling, and punctuation (verbatim et literatim 
et punctuatim). The actual copyist should be given no latitude in 
the following of this rule. He should be instructed to trace all 
doubtful writings, especially doubtful proper names. All drawings 
and sketches in the text should be reproduced by tracing. Unless 
the editor is conscious of having had long experience and of having 
published books of documents which have been approved by experts 
it is perhaps best that he also should make no exception to the 
rule stated in the first sentence of this paragraph. But as the end 
to be achieved is the printing of the manuscript in the form which 
it would have borne if the author had contemporaneously put it into 
print, the following exceptions may well be observed. 

a. Words which have been repeated, obviously by mistakes of 
the penman, may be omitted. 

b. Words which have been omitted, obviously by mistake of 
the penman, may be supplied in square brackets. 
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c. In the use of u and v, respectively, and i and j, the modern 
practice may be substituted for that of the manuscript. Long s 
should never be used. 


d. Abbreviations should be expanded, square brackets being 
used to indicate the letters inserted. With the same precaution, 
superior letters may be reduced to the level of the rest of the text. 
If such changes are extremely numerous and are uniform through- 
out the text, the cases in which they are open to no doubt may be 
mentioned beforehand in the preface, and the square brackets sub- 
sequently avoided in such instances. 


e. The sign & should always be represented by and; the form 
&c., by etc.; the sign ye by the; and so, yt, ym, etc. 


f. Obvious slips of the pen, aside from those mentioned in 
“a” above, may be corrected in the text, the original reading being 
stated in the footnote. But the spelling of the original when not 
clearly accidental should be followed, and especial care should be 
exercised on proper names, as what appears to be a misspelling 
may be of value in indicating the pronounciation of that day. 

g. Passages written in cipher should be transliterated but 
printed in italics, the preface or footnote indicating that this has 
been done. 


” 


h. Where a gap or illegible passage in the manuscript has 
been supplied by a reading concerning which there is no doubt, the 
words or letters supplied should be placed in square brackets. Where 
the reading is uncertain, the symbol (?) should be added. Where it 
is surprising but undoubtedly has the form given, the editor may 
add (sic). 


i. No attempt should ordinarily be made to reproduce in the 
printed text any word which the writer has erased. Where the 
erased work has another substitute for it and offers some indication 
of the mental process of the writer, it may be given in a note. In 
a report, of a draft of a document, where the erased parts are im- 
portant they should be given in a note, or “lined type” should be 
employed. If the substituted or interlined words are in a different 
handwriting from the rest of the document, the fact should be men- 
tioned in a footnote. 

j. While punctuation should usuaily follow the writer, yet 
when his punctuation makes confused readings and there is no 
chance whatever that a rational or modern punctuation would 
change his meaning, the latter may be substituted. If the writer 
habitually ends his sentences with a dash, this should be represented 
in print by a period. 
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5. Capitalization—In general, capitals should be printed where 
the writer has written capitals. If there is doubt, the editor may 
be governed by the assumption that the writer either intended to 
follow the modern rules in the matter or to follow the old rule to 
begin every noun with a capital. A capital should always be used 
at the beginning of a sentence unless there is special need to exhibit 
the illiteracy of the writer. 

6. Paragraphs.—The writer’s practice should be followed, ex- 
cept that in printing diaries or journals it is best to follow uni- 
formally the habit of making for each date a fresh paragraph, and 
printing the date itself in italics. 

7. The formal conclusions and subscriptions of letters.—These 
should be reproduced as they stand, but it is usually unnecessary 
to give them when one is printing a large collection of letters written 
by the same man. Yet even in this case there may be instances 
where the mode in which he ends a letter is significant. 

8. The addresses of letters——These should usually be printed. 
They may be of importance as indicating the location of the person 
to whom the letter is sent. This is a matter of some importance in 
a military campaign. Occasionally, also, the form of the address 
is important (e. g., the famous instance of “George Washington, 
Esq., etc., etc.”) The address may be given at the end of the first 
footnote to the letter. 

9. Endorsements.—If there are endorsements upon the letter 
or document which have any historical significance, such as dates, 
summaries, or comments, they should be given in a footnote attached 
to the end of the letter or document. 

10. Order.—It is usually best that the letters or documents 
should be printed in a chronological order. A footnote may give 
a cross reference to enclosures if they bear a different date. 

11. A list of the letters or documents should be given in the 
front pages of the volume. When other documents of the same 
nature or relating to the same series of transactions have been 
printed before and are not repeated in the volume in question, it 
is desirable to prefix to the volume a calendar in which both the 
documents printed before and those now printed are enbraced in 
one chronological series, with a difference of typography indicating 
the former and the latter class. In such chronological lists each 
item should begin with a date, presented in the form: 1789, March 4. 

12. The running headlines of the pages, or at any rate of the 
right-hand page, should not preserve one identical reading through- 
out the volume, but should in each case give some indication of the 
matter contained on the page below. 
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DEPARTMENT OF OLD NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS 


The Pittsburgh Gazette 


October 4, 1794. 

A young man difcharged from 
Gen. Wayne’s army gives us follow- 
ing account, viz. 

The army left 60 men at Fort 
Recovery, and proceeded 20 miles 
to St. Mary’s river, remained there 
one day and built a fort in part, 
and left 50 men to compleat it and 
defend it; proceeded 70 miles to the 
Au-Glaize town at the forks of 
the Maumee and Au-Glaize rivers; 
remained eight days and built a 
fort; deftroyed and cut down corn 
fields without end on the river; the 
men on half rations of flour during 
the laft part of March, the beef 
rations not equal to half a ration 
in quality; relieved by corn from 
Au-Glaize proceeded 35 miles, be- 
ing then within 5 miles of Roche- 
de-bout. That day being the laft 
day’s march to the Britifh fort, 
the runners informed that the In- 
dians were in front; the van guard, 
half a mile in advance, were fired 
upon and gave way. The army 
advanced in two lines three paces 
apart; the Kentucky militia on the 
flanks, and the horfe in the rear. 
The Indians poffeffed an advanta- 
geous ground of wood, rifing and 
hollow grounds—they fired upon 
the army and yelled. Out-fired and 
out-yelled by the army; in 15 min- 
utes the Indians gave way, and 
were then purfued and cut down by 
the horfe. 

Captain Mils Campble fell in 
front of the horfe making the 
charge. The foot following the 
horfe at a run for five miles, saw 


Indians cut and hacked in a horrid 

manner 127 fcalps taken, and a 

great number of Indians drowned 

in the river attempting to efcape, 
one Indian taken prifoner who 

informed that there were 1100 

in the battle. In the purfuit 

paffed the British fort with 

1100 of the Kentucky rifilemen 

12 miles, and returned. The army 

had remained half a mile fhort of 

the Britifh fort, had thrown up a 

breaft-work, and encamped. On 

the return of General Wayne fent in 

a flag, but the officer refufed to 

give poffeffion. A long negociation 

took place, and the matter was 
fettled fome way. 

The army returned to the Au- 
Glaize, and 700 men difpatched up 
the river to destroy towns, they ex- 
pected an engagement. 

The Kentucky militia had then 
two months to ferve. The lofs on 
our part was 27 killed and 80 
wounded. 

The Pittsburgh Gazette 
May 4, 1793. 

Tuefday morning laft, at 11 o’clock, 
the army moved from their win- 
ter quarters at Legionville, for 
Fort Washington. 

The Pittsburgh Gazette 
April 24, 1793. 
A PROCLAMATION 

By his Excelency ANTHONY 
WAYNE, Efgq. Major General and 
Commander in Chief of the Legion 
of the United States of America. 

WHEREAS the President of the 
United States of America did nomi- 
nate and by and with the advice 
and confent of the Senate, has 
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appointed three commiffioners to 
hold a treaty with the hoftile In- 
dians at the Lower Sandufky on or 
about the firft day of June next, 
enfuing, to endeavour to effect a 
permanent peace with thofe In- 
dians: And whereas it would be 
highly improper, that any hoftile 
attempts fhould be made againft 
any of the Indian towns or fettle- 
ments, whilft the aforesaid treaty 
is pending. 

I am therefore ordered by the 
Prefident, and I do, hereby, in his 
name, moft folemnly forbid and 
reftrain any attempts being made 
againft any of the Indian towns 
or fettiements, until the refult of 
the treaty is known. 

GIVEN under my hand and feal 
at Head-Quarters, Legionville, this 
day 22nd of April, in the year of 
our Lord one thoufand feven hun- 
dred and ninety three, and in the 
feventeenth year of the Indepen- 
dence of the United States. 

ANTHONY WAYNE. 
By order of the Commander 
in Chief 
H DeButts, A. D. C. 
The Pittsburgh Gazette 
May 11, 1793. 
From a Correfpondent. 

I have juft feen the cantonment 
of the army in their winter quar- 
ters at Legionville. The ground is 
well chofen, if it may be called a 
choice, where the advantages are 
fuch as to give no hefitation of a 
preference. I could wifh to have 
feen a drawing of it taken, and 
made a plate in a magazine. 

The troops appear to have ex- 
ercifsed great induftry, in erecting 
their huts, which are commodious, 


and form a town with streets at 
right angles. The huts of the offi- 
cers, are neat, and lead one to re- 
gret that fo much labour, and in 
many cafes tafte, fhould be aban- 
doned, and loft. The houfe of the 
general is elegant, and ftands on 
what may be called the falient, an- 
gle of the encamping’ ground, 
formed by nature by a high bank 
fronting the river, and a ravine in 
flank, with prerupt rocks, and de- 
fended with a redoubt on the op- 
pofite promontory. The building 
and improvements feem to have 
coft little to the public, wooden 
pegs, and pins being in general 
ufed inftead of nails; and feem to 
do extremely well. 

The order and economy of the 
army deferves great praife; filence, 
induftry, and _ difciplin. Every 
morning after parade at 10 o’clock, 
the troops are drawn out to an 
eminence at fome diftance from 
the encampment, to fire at targets; 
the mufketry and riflemen; with 
premiums for the firft, fecond, and 
third best fhots. The fhooting of 
the mufketry aftonifhed me; and 
our hunters may undervalue the 
regular troops, as markfmen, but 
I have been at fhooting matches in 
the country, and have never feen 
better fhots by rifles, than on this 
occafion. 

The appearance of the foldiery 
is good, as to drefs, health, &c. 
The cavalry are in good plight; 
and difiplined to leap over obfta 
cles, and afsend and_  defcend 
heights at a gallop. The general 
feems to have fet his heart, on 
having the army in good ftate; and 
being able to deface our forme: 
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defeats, by a fignal revenge upon 
the enemy. It muft mortify him 
much, as it does me, to think that 
after all this, we are to have the 
bubble of a treaty, thefe troops 
difcharged, and war again in a 
fhort time. 
The Pittsburgh Gazette 
November 2, 1793. 

The army under the command of 
General Wayne, confifting of up- 
wards of 3000 regular troops, and 
1000 volunteers from Kentucky, 
commanded by General Scott, 
marched from Fort Wafhington on 
the 7th of October. 

We underftand that the trial of 
enfign John Morgan was concluded, 
but the judgement of the court 
martial was not known, their pro- 
ceedings, being fealed up, and for- 
warded to the Prefident of the 
United States by Mr. Morgan, who 
went through the wildernefs. 

The Pittsburgh Gazette 
December, 28th, 1793. 
Extract from General Orders 
Head Quarters, Greenville, Pa. 
The Commander in Chief returns 
his moft grateful thanks to Major 
Burbeck, and to every officer, non- 
comffioned officer and private be- 
longing to the detachment under 


his command, for their foldierly 
and exemplary conduct during their 
late arduous tour of duty, and for 
the ready cheerfulnefs with which 
they faced and furmounted every 
difficulty at this inclement feafon, 
in repoffeffing the field of battle, 
and erecting thereon Fort Recov- 
ery, a work imperivious to favage 
force, as alfo for pioufly and care- 
fully collecting and interring the 
bones and paying the laft refpect 
and military honors to the names 
of thofe heroes who fell on the 4th 
of November 1791, by three times 
three difcharges from the fame 
artillery that were loft on that 
fatal day, but now recovered by 
this detachment of the legion. 

The Commander in Chief alfo 
requefts, Major Mills, Captains But- 
ler and Debutts, Lieutenant Harri- 
fon, and Doc-Scott, to accept of his 
beft thanks for their voluntary aid 
and fervices upon this occafion. 

The Contracters will iffue one 
ration and one gill of whifkey, per 
man, as a fmall compenfation for 
the fatigue they endured with fo 
much alacrity and fortitude. 

(Signed) ANTHONY WAYNE, 

Major General and Commander 
in Chief. 


Emma D. Poole, 
Librarian. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


PITTSBURGH 
TRANSPORTATION LINE, 
JAMES O’CONNOR & CO. 


N. W. CORNER OF BROAD & CHERRY STREETS, 
PHILADELPHLA, PA. 





Double Daily Line of Car-bodies, in which entire lots of goods 
are packed at Philadelphia, and carried through to Pittsburgh 
without being re-packed or handled at the numerous places of 
transhipment. 

This is the only Line running between Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh, that carried goods without re-packing, handling, or separat- 
ing them by the way. 

The Double Line consists of 166 cars on the Columbia and 
Portage Rail Roads; 25 boats, each 50 tons burthen; and 426 Car- 
bodies, furnishing a uniform means on the various divisions of the 
public works, of carrying 60 tons per day. 

This Line has been in full and successful operation for two 
years, and has fully realized the most sanguine expectations of its 
projector. 

The difficulties and evils which the owners of the Line had 
to contend with, before the adoption of he Car-body plan, and 
which alone are removed by them, were, a separation of entire lots 
of goods at the different places of transhipment—caused by throw- 
ing the goods into warehouses, and taking them out promiscuously, 
without regard to marks or lots—in this way lots of goods are 
separated at each point of transhipment, and arrive at Pittsburgh 
in detached parcels, and at different times, and are generally 
shipped, thus separated, on steam-boats. 

The separation of goods at places of transhipment, is effectu- 
ally guarded against by our Line, as the goods remain in the same 
Car-body in which they were loaded in Philadelphia, until they 
arrive at Pittsburgh. 

So confident are we, from the operation of two years of de- 
livering goods in entire lots at Pittsburgh, that we would stipulate 
to forfeit our freight in failing to do so. 

The Car-bodies going from and returning to Philadelphia, 
forms what may be called an endless chain of Car-bodies, which 
regulates the means of carrying, in such way as to render it 
uniform on all parts of the public works; and effectually prevents 
us from attempting to forward more goods than we have means 
to carry on the different Canals and Rail Roads of the State. 

When goods are re-packed and thrown into warehouses at the 
different points of transhipment, it will, and frequenty does happen, 
that for want of a uniform means of carrying, an accumulation 
takes place in the warehouses by the way; this cannot possibly 
happen with us, as we use no warehouses at points of tranship- 
ment, none being necessary, as the goods remain in the Car-bodies 
until they arrive at Pittsburgh. 

The time required to tranship 20 Car-bodies loaded with 60 tons 
of Eastern and Western freight, is 1% hours at each point, or 
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3% hours at three places of transhipment, 

Before we adopted the Car-body plan, goods were delayed one 
day at each point in transhipping them; or, three days at the three 
points; therefore, we now effect a saving of time in transhipping 
alone, of 2% days. Such has been the uniform results of a two 
year’s trial. 

The time required by our Line to carry goods to Pittsburgh is 
as follows: 


Conveying Car-bodies to Columbia, 82 miles,.._._ 10 hours 
Co Ue et eee 1% “ 
Three and a-half days to Holliday’by, 172 miles 84 “is 
Transhipping at Hollidaysburg__......-----~-- _ 
One day on Portage Rail Road, 26 miles____-~- 24 sg 
Transhipping to Johnstown...................- _— - 
Two days to Pittsburgh, 102 miles___.-.------- 48 . 
fF ef eee ee 169% “ 


Upon several occasions during the past season we delivered 
goods in 7, and frequently in 8 days. 

In 1836, one of our boats run by Capt. Daniel Mirely, made 7 
successive trips between Columbia and Hollidaysburg, in the same 
time required by one of the six-day Fast Line Freight Boats. 

The boats are 82 feet in length by 14 feet wide, which makes 
their tonnage equal to 35 tons for each foot they sink in the water. 
Whereas, boats 8 feet wide and 67 feet in length, sink one foot for 
every 16% tons they carry, including the weight of the boat, there- 
fore it is evident that our boats are of sufficient capacity to carry 
the cargoes of two 8 feet boats or the cargo for one in water only 
half deep enough to ficat an 8 feet boat when loaded. 

To prove this, it is only necessary to state that last season, a 
narrow boat of Mr. Dougherty’s, such as he designed carrying over 
the Rail Road, loaded with 20 tons, dragged on the bottom of the 
western division of the Pennsylvania Canal, and detained one of 
our boats 24 hours, loaded with 30 tons of goods—our boat floated 
with 30 tons, in water, that would not float his 8 feet boat, loaded 
with 20 tons; our boats have been found well adapted for low water, 
as they will float with a load, that would nail an 8 feet boat to the 
bottom of the Canal. 

It is a well-known fact, that the expense of transportation 
chiefly depends upon the capacity of boats employed. Our boats being 
twice the capacity of 8 feet boats, we are enabled to carry goods 
at a much less expense than those using Union Canal, or narrow 
sheet-iron boats. 

We effect an important saving at each point of transhipment 
in the expense incurred at those points. Formerly it cost us 
$3,000 yearly, at each point, or $9,000 in all—now it costs us but 
$1,000 at each point, or $3,000 in all; thus realizing a saving of 
$6,000 yearly by our improved mode of carrying. We also effect 
an important saving in towing our boats. Each boat is provided 
with four horses, and travels day and night, advancing 50 miles 
every 24 hours. Two horses are carried on the boat, and every 
6 hours relay those drawing the boat. In this way, each boat is at 
all times provided with horse power to draw it. When breaks are 
repaired, or other cause of detention removed all our boats detained 
can move together, each having horse power independent of the 
other; whereas the boats of those Lines having horses stationed on 
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the Towing-path, are detained for days, after a breach has been 
repaired. Our plan has enabled us to furnish ample power to draw 
our boats at half the expense incurred by the other Lines.—having 
their horses stationed every 12 or 15 miles along the line of canal. 


Goods carried by us are not as liable to injury from accidents 
on the canal as formerly, the goods being elevated two feet above 
the bottom of the boat, water must rise two feet in the boat, before 
it would reach or injure the goods; not so with Sheet Iron Boats, 
in which goods will be injured by 1% inches of water, in the boat, 
that being the space between the goods and keel of Boat. 


Our Pittsburgh customers dispense with strapping their boxes 
the cases receiving no injury by frequent handling or re-packing. 
One Wholesale Shoe Store, in Pittsburgh, within the past season, 
saved 300 dollars, by sending their goods to us without being 
strapped. 


A preference has been given to our Line by Shippers of Fur- 
niture, Drugs, Looking-glasses, Queensware, and goods subject to 
injury from frequent rough handling and re-packing, at points of 
transhipment. 

Shippers of Flour and Produce from Pittsburgh, during the 
past season frequently sold flour, (carried by us without trans- 
shipment) for 25 cents per barrel more than they received for 
flour which underwent three transhipments between Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia. We will at all times bind ourselves to deliver flour 
in as good order, and clean condition, as we receive it at Pittsburgh. 

The 426 Car-bodies are covered with soldered Tin Roofs, water 
and fire-proof; during the past season we carried 5,000 tons mer- 
chandise to Pittsburgh, on which damages paid for injury, did 
not amount to 150 dollars; whereas, while we tnanshipped our 
goods, we paid thousands of dollars damage on same number of 
tons; then coffee was extracted from the bags, by the boat and car- 
men; liquors tapped and adulterated; bags of fruits, and boxes 
of raisins broken open, and contents stolen; all this is now pre- 
vented, the Car-bodies being secured by Spring Mail Locks, and 
the boat and car-men remain ignorant of their contents, they not 
being present when loaded. Many wholesale grocers send their 
wines and liquors by our line, notwithstanding they are regular 
customers of other lines. 

Goods received from New York, Boston, or elsewhere, for- 
warded without commission, freight paid by us, and collected with 
our charges at Pittsburgh. Those favoring us with goods from 
New York or Boston, will please mark the packages to care of 
J. O’Connor & Co., to prevent mistakes. 

Goods will be received and forwarded by Rail Road to Wrights- 
ville, from thence by wagons to Pittsburgh, in 14 days, at custo- 
mary wagon freight, until the opening of Canal Navigation; after 
which, they will be forwarded by Rail Road and Canal, with the 
utmost regularity and despatch all our boats and cars being in 


good running order. 
J. O,CONNOR & CO. 
Philadelphia, March 7th, 1838. 
(Document in the possession of Mr. Charles W. Dahlinger, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
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